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greatest number, was taken to mean the greatest pleasure of the
greatest number, it might have been thought possible to calcu-
late scientifically when the need for self-protection would justify
interference in order to give each person (or as great a number
as possible) as much pleasure as the conditions of life allowed.
But Mill did not believe that pleasure was something simple to
be added up or shared out. When he said that pleasure can
vary qualitatively, he meant in effect that it depends on quali-
tative differences in men's nature and tastes. The artist obtains
pleasure from the fulfilment of his artistic taste, the saint from
his heroically virtuous life, the athlete from the exercise of his
body, the sensualist from the excitement of his senses. Pleasure
is a by-product resulting from the attainment in each person of
the object which his particular character demands. Now if
pleasure is the standard by which the Utilitarian judges the
organization of society and if pleasure results from different
natures attaining different objects of desire, then the self-pro-
tection which warrants interference with individual liberty must
be relative to the different and complex ends of human life in
so far as they are related to the State. Negatively, self-protec-
tion would mean protection from anything which would inter-
fere with the State's essential function, which is to help the
individual to lead the good life; positively, it means protection
for the individual in order that he may have a chance of living
the good life. The degree and kind of protection which the
State can claim for itself, and which the citizen can claim from
the State must depend upon the nature of the good life and the
conditions of society amidst which it has to be lived: it is not
a question of politics, but one of religion, philosophy, economics,
history, and geography. It is not a question of how much or
how little protection, but a question of the kind of protection
against and from the State. 'The only freedom which deserves
the name', wrote Mill, cis that of pursuing our own good in our
own way'; but only in so far as we are able to state that our
good demands freedom as a condition of its goodness. Freedom
is a means to the good, it is not of itself our good. In his deter-
mination to criticize the tyrannical action of contemporary